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What is history for? Written history, that is. not the history wc 
live as events. There are many possible answers, winch include 
preserving memory, entertainment, political N»t^ation. «d 
moral or political education. One of the most important is the 
Investigation of the past as a means of understanding, even 
perhaps changing, the present: who wc are and how we live. And 
so the Roman historian Livy understood it, as he tcUs us in the 
Preface to his history of Rome. From the founding of the City. 
My concern is r that each reader should pay keen attention 
to these things: what kind of life, what kind of character 
the Romans had. through what kind of men and by what 
means power was both acquired and expanded at home 
and abroad: then, as discipline tottered a little. Let him 
follow that character in his mind as it began to fall apart, 
so to speak, then at it collapsed more and more, then 
began to rush headlong, until we have come to these tones 


ut whu'h we can endure neither our faults nor their mu- 
dies. This in fact is an especially healthy and fruitful 
element of the study of history, that you contemplate 
object-lessons of every type of example (exemplum) set up 
m a clear, well lit monument: thence for yourselj and 
your state you can choose what to imitate, thence what 10 
avoid, if it is loathsome in its beginning, loathsome in US 
outcome. * 

We are invited here to imagine a kind of statuary group, well-lit 
and clearly visible, on which figures of people are posed II wc 
make the most of what we learn about those figures fromLivy s 
narratives about their lives and character, history wiUbnngus 
good health and fruitfulness Quite a claim to make about a book 
of what many modem scholars have disimssively characterized 
as a collection of morally improving ‘fairy tales But il we look 
at three ‘object-lessons’ from Livy’s first book, we can start to 


see how his ambitious aims and objectives, as stated m the 
Preface, play out in his text- and judge whether or not his history 
succeeds in what it sets out to do. 



Who should we emulate? 


To imitate, and to avoid. Neither is necessarily a straightforward 
category in Livy: that is the first surprise. Some characters are 
unmistakably bad, of course. Take Mettius Fufetius. the Alban 
leader, who, despite his alliance with Rome, secretly incited the 
neighbour Etruscan towns to rebel; his punishment was to be tied 
to and tom apart by chariots driven in opposite directions. ‘As 
yesterday your mind was tom between Fidenae and Rome, so 
today your body will be tom apart,’ says the Roman king TuDus 
Hostilius. who intends this punishment as an object-lesson to 
future traitors. Clearly, an example to be avoided. Yet the histo- 
rian docs not present things so simply. Despite Mettius’ crime, 
and his fitting punishment, the armies could not stand the grue- 
some sight; and, Livy adds, this was the first and last time a 
Roman punishment was so unmindful of civilized behaviour. 
This is not the only place where Livy presents a particularly 
savage retribution as an unwatchable model, or exemplum - 
picking up the same complex of ideas as in the Preface, where 
history consists of models (exempla) to see. Each time, there is 
a suggestion that some acts, while perhaps justifiable at the time, 
are one-offs; so, though Mettius is a clear case of someone from 
whom we can leant how not to behave, Tullus Hostilius’ reac- 
tion. however important for understanding early Rome, and 
formative of the Roman attitude toward traitors, represents an 
extreme which we no longer need to imitate. 

At the other end of the spectrum from Mettius is the virtuous 
Lucrctia, wife of King Tarquin's nephew Collatinus. She is seen, 
and lusted after, by the king's son Sex. Tarquinius; later, he rapes 
her, forcing her compliance by threatening to accuse her of adul- 
tery with a slave. Though her husband and father lay all the 
blame on the rapist, Lucrctia is determined on suicide once she 
knows they have sworn revenge. ‘You,’ she says, ‘will see to it 
that he gets what he deserves; but though I absolve myself of 


wrong. 1 do not free myself from punishment. Let no unchaste 
woman in the future live because of Ijicretia's example (exem- 
ption )\ And so she kills herself. Again, the lesson seems 
straightforward: Lucrctia is a model to imitate, the embodiment 
of Roman ideals of loyalty, chastity, physical and moral courage. 
And yet she lolls herself in an attempt to control the meaning of 
her own life by making sure she does not offer a precedent for 
those wishing to justify unchastity, however incurred. But in a 
perverse twist, within the surviving parts of Livy’s history, the 
only time Lucrctia' s story is invoked as a model is precisely as 
a model for another such outrage, as Livy himself says that a 
young woman faced similar dishonour at the hands of an arro- 
gant aristocrat (3.44-8) - just the kind of example Lucrctia 
feared! Where Lucrctia does serve as a good example is outside 
the historian’s text, for his readers; as of course she always had 
done, since her story began being told, at some point in the earlier 
Republic 

Two seemingly easy examples, then - a foreign leader whose 
treachery is to be avoided, and a Roman wife whose courage is 
to be imitated - each complicated by the historian himself. Why? 
Presumably to encourage us, the readers to whom the Preface is 
directly addressed, to think about the exemplary process. 
Exactly how is imitation to take place? How closely are we to 
follow these ancient models? Are the characters in history good 
judges of how their lives, or actions, will he remembered? Or is 
the meaning of a past model at least partly in the hands of the 
present? 



Contradictory lessons 


These questions and more, recur in the last story we will look 
at, Livy’s history of the duel between Alba I-onga and Rome to 
decide which of the two cities would rule the nascent empire. 
Two sets of triplets, the Roman Horatii and the Alban Curiatii, 
fight it out one Roman, after his two brothers are killed, manages 
through skill and stratagem to kiD all three Albans. Livy goes to 
considerable trouble to stage the duel as a grand spectacle, 
paying almost as much attention to the reaction of the spectators 
on cither side as he docs to the details of the duel. By so doing, 
he shows precisely how important this is as a historical exam- 
ple: like the Romans and Albans in the story, we are spectators 
of the narrative and should pay close attention to it; it is set up 
on that ’well-lit monument' for us to study. Horarius is duly 


rewarded for his feat, and IJvy closes the episode by telling us 
where even today one can see the tombs of the combatants. Such 
a topographical ending often marks the finish of a section of 
Livian narrative - so we are perhaps surprised when Horahus 
story immediately resumes. This time, however, we see him in 
a very different light. Returning victorious to Rome, he finds his 
sister weeping for the death of one of the Curiatii. her fiance. 
Horatius kills her on the spot for mourning the death of an 
enemy. He is brought to the king. Tullus. unable to decide, estab- 
lishes a special magistracy to adjudicate; in appeal to the people 
the elder Horatius speaks eloquently of his son's patriotic hero- 
ism. In the end. Horatius is released, after undergoing ritual expi- 
ation and a symbolic punishment. The story is full of explana- 
tions for Roman constitutional and legal procedures. None of 
these can distract us, however, from the fact that the hero whose 
deed wc have just seen made a glorious spectacle is now a far 
from positive example. The contradiction is so difficult, in fact 
that the same Roman king who will in the next few chapters 
condemn Mettius to a death of unparalleled and inhuman 
savagery is torn about how to judge Horatius. What is Livy s 
reader to do? , . .. 

The stories of Horatius add a new level of complexity to that 
which wc have teased out of Mettius' and Lucreua s narratives. 
F.ach of the three characters is put under close scrutiny: by the 
armies surrounding Mettius; by Lucretia’s family (and later 
the Roman people, who are spurred into action against Tarqum 
the Proud by the sight of her corpse); and by the crowds cheer- 
ing Horatius on the battlefield, and then debating his fate in 
Rome. These watchers focus our own consideration, and their 
reactions colour ours. But Livy is careful not to leave it at that. 


Each time, in various different ways - through direct comment 
(Mettius), through the unfolding of the rest of his history 
(Lucrctia). or through the pointed juxtaposition of mutually chal- 
lenging narratives (Horatius) - the historian forces us, if wc are 
astute, intelligent readers, to think through the implications of 
these historical examples. If they are to be good for us - help us 
mould our own character, and perhaps even help us change, by 
example, what is wrong in our own state into something right - 
then wc have to lake an active part in identifying and under- 
standing them. Fair) tales? Hardly. More like history that chal- 
lenges. history that bites. Take your medicine! 
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